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1902 

First Term begins Wednesday, September 17. 
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1903 

Holiday Recess ends Sunday night, January 4. 
Second Term begins Monday, February 2. 
Spring Recess begins Thursday noon, April 9. 
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Commencement Exercises, Wednesday, June 10. 
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The Buffalo Seminary 


OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL 
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Jessica Elizabeth Beers, 


Associate PrincipaL 
Lisbeth Gertrude Angell. 


SECRETARY 
Abby Crosby Gillette. 


Boarp oF Instruction 


Jessica Elizabeth Beers, Pd.M., New York University, Insrructor 
in AmgricaN History, Civics anp Current Events. 

Lisbeth Gertrude Angell, A.B., Wellesley College, Instructor In 
Maruematics. 

Mary C. Cook, Graduate Buffalo Seminary, Student in Latin, 
Chicago University, Insrructor in Latin, 

Blanche L. Thayer, A.B, Wellesley College, Instructor rx 
ENGLISH. 

Mary E. Van Deventer, Graduate Teachers College, Columbia 
University, InstrveTor in ScrENcE. 

Etta Underwood, A.B, Smith College, Instructor 1x History, 

Anna Woods Ballard, A.B., Graduate State Normal, Buffalo, 
Toronto University, A.B., holder of the George Brown 
Scholarship for first place in modern languages, InstrucToR 
in GERMAN, 

—_ eS — So —, Instructor in FRENCH, 

Marion Edwina Spencer, Graduate Buffalo Seminary, Student in 
Art under George Burrette Waldo, Student in History under 
Moses Coit Tyler, Morse Stephens, George Lincoln Burr, 
InsTRucTOR IN THE History oF ART. 

Louise De Laney, Graduate Buffalo Seminary, Graduate Ander- 
son Normal School of Gymnastics, New Haven, Conn., 
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Seth Clark, Student in Music, The Stern Conservatory of Music, 
Berlin, Piano, Xaver Scharwenka, Organist and Choir Master 
Trinity Church, Instructor x Mustc. 
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The gymnasium of the Elmwood School affords to the stu- 
dents of the Seminary complete facilities for class and individual 
work in physical culture. 

The Elmwood School is provided with two buildings, located 
at 213 Bryant Street. 

The first floor of the main building includes the Louis A. 
Bull library, the kindergarten, shop and primary class-room. 
‘Three rooms, one of which is a large and beautiful play room, 
are given up to the classes of the kindergarten. The shop is 
equipped with individual work benches, fitted with tools. 

The second floor is occupied by four study rooms and by 
the office, containing a children’s library and a collection of 
books on pedagogy. 

Connected with the main building by a covered bridge is 
another school hall. The first story is devoted to the gymna- 
sium, which is well lighted and perfectly ventilated. Thesecond 
includes a studio, laboratory and recitation rooms. The studio 
is supplied with casts, models and designs, 

In all the rooms of the school are cases containing school 
apparatus, maps, nature collections, and pictures illustrative of 
the lessons in history, literature, science and geography. Pianos 
are placed throughout the building for use in connection with 


class singing. 
Him and Method 


The combined schools offer a complete course in primary 


and secondary instruction. In the Elmwood School the course” 


includes two years in the kindergarten and eight in the primary 
and grammar grades, for both boys and girls; in the Seminary 
the course covers four years of high school work for girls alone. 

At the conclusion of the Elmwood course the less advanced 
of the boys aze ready for entrance to the High School, or to any 
other secondary school, while those who fulfill the maximum 
requirements begin the second year of high scheol work; the 
girls are prepared to enter the Buffalo Seminary, The termi- 
nation of the college preparatory course of the Seminary gives a 
girl the college entrance certificate. 

Departmental teaching is employed in the lower as well as 
in the upper school. Teachers chosen for ability in their partic- 
ular departments give trained directive energy to the different 
parts of the school system. By this method the pupils receive 
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the benefit arising from special instruction, and the transition 
between primary and secondary education is made less abrupt. 
Classes are so small that the teacher can know each individual 
member; the influence of personality is felt to be of prime 
importance. Each teacher is expected to keep in close touch 
with the pupils who work with her. 

The curriculum of the Elmwood School is a broad one, pre- 
senting, in addition to the usual subjects, lessons in foreign 
languages, nature and manual work, drawing, music, sewing, 
gymnastics, history and civics. A satisfactory arrangement of this 
many-sided course is effected by the codrdination of subjects and 
by the omission of topics possessing no educational value. The 
aim in teaching is to develop creative power, inspire ideals of 
service and prepare a solid foundation upon which the future 
education of the pupil may be built. 

The curriculum of the Seminary provides three courses: 
College Preparatory, English and Elective. The subjects offered 
in the College Preparatory course are restricted to the require- 
ments for admission to coliege; the English course aims to give 
a general breadth of view, emphasizing subjects making purely 
for culture and for the development of esthetic power ; the Elect- 
ive course is planned for those who, for any reason, desire to 
pursue in a thorough manner, a limited number of subjects. 
Students preparing for European travel, or desirous of spending 
the greater part of their time in the study of music or art, will 
find the opportunities presented by the Elective course helpful 
and valuable. 

In the work of the Seminary the desire is to impress the 
value of regularity in study and to increase the command of 
power. Whether a girl goes afterward to college or not, the 
school seeks also to widen her power of appreciation and to give 
her a capacity for interest in good books, music, art and nature, 
and in the great movements in politics, economics and social 
science. To this end the individuality of each student is taken 
into account, and especial and thoughtful care is given to the 
consideration of particular needs. 

Both schools afford the pupils a life full of active interests, 
where serious effort is made to teach the art of right living 


—- 


Course of Study in the Elmwood School 


The time allotted to each grade is one year, but the rate of 
advance is determined by the pupil’s ability. 


KINDERGARTEN 


This department is intended for boys and girls from three to 
six years old. The work is divided into groups, carefully 
graded to suit the capacity and development of the children. 
Last year the nations represented at the Pan-American Exposition 
were made the basis of the activities of the kindergarten ; this 
year the industries and occupations of Buffalo will be treated in a 
similar manner. 


FIRST GRADE 


EnNGLisu. 
I. Tecuxtcat Work: Phonics—sounds of vowels and conso- 
nants. 


HI. Composition. 
Oral: Reproduction of myths, fairy tales, nature stories, 
biography, history, and experiences connected with the 
life of the home, school, and outer world. 
Written ; Simple sentences based upon lessons in history, 
geography, etc. Class composition of detached sentences 
and of short stories. 

Ill. Reapinc: Nature’s Byways, Child Life, Lights to Liter- 
ature, Animals Wild and Tame, and other books. 

1V, Liveratvre: Memorization of songs and short poems 
selected from Longfellow, Stevenson, Field. 

History. 
Simple narrative sketches of the lives of Columbus, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln; study of primitive life and occupa- 
tions as illustrated by Indians, Eskimos, Africans, and 
Malays; observance of noted birthdays and festivals. 

GEOGRAPHY, 
Excursions to the various strongly marked physiographical 
sections of this locality; local typical industries ; life of 
the farm, lumber camp, sugar camp; harvesting of ice; 
position ; direction ; distance ; marking of time. 
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Nature Srupy. 


Study of plants, flowers, and seeds; garden work in the 
fall and summer; gathering and storing of vegetables; 
canning of fruit ; study of trees ; forms of water, ice, snow, 
steam; evidences of spring and fall; study of squirrel, 
rabbit, sheep, cow, camel, deer, seal, walrus, elephant; 
observation of moths and butterflies ; weather observations. 

Nuwper. 
Use, objectively, of linear, square, and cubic measure ; 
estimate of length, breadth, weight and content, tested by 
measurements ; construction connected with manual occu- 
pations ; use of number within the limit of fifty ; addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and fractional opera~ 
tions employed in written problems and in drill. 

Mawnvat Worx. 
Freehand drawing; cardboard box making ; basket weav- 
ing; mat braiding; paper cutting; clay modelling and 
painting used to illustrate and make definite the lessons in 
geography, science and number. 


Daily exercises in the gymnasium,—fundamental gymnastic 
positions (how to stand, walk, breathe) ; general body carriage ; 
games and simple tumbling. 


SECOND GRADE 
ENGLISH. 

I. Tzcunicat Work. Copying of sentences, paragraphs, and 
verses, related to the subjects taught in other lessons. 
Punctuation : Use of the period and interrogation point at 
the end of a sentence, and of the comma before and after 
the case of address. 

Capitalization :; Eight uses. 
Abbreviation : Four forms. 
Contractions ;: Common forms. 
Conventional forms ; Address. 
Grammatical use of is, are, were, has, have; this and 
these ; that and those; a, an, the; the use of forms denot- 
ing present and past of some irregular verbs ; the use of 
some singular and plural forms. 
Phonics : Combinations of sounds. 
Diacritical marks. 
Spelling : Written exercises. 
Ir 


II. Composition. 
Oral: Conversation related to lessons in reading, history, 
etc. ; reproductions of stories (1) in answer to questions, 
(2) by a logical outline, (3) by an individual or class 
plan; narration of changes observed in nature study ; 
description of pictures, buildings, and places ; statements 
of number processes, 
Written: Writing a connected account (r) in answer to 
questions, (2) by a logical outline, (3) by an individual or 
class plan; each sentence thought out previous to the 
writing. 

Ill. Reapixc: Old Time Stories Retold; Fairy Tales—Shaw ; 
Stories of Indian Children. Supplementary work. 


IV. Lrreraturz: Readings from Longfellow, Stevenson, Field, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Anderson, Grimm, Larcom, Thaxter, 
Ewing, The Listening Child, Open Sesame. Stories told 
from the following sources: Heart of Oak, Classic Stories, 
Child's World, Williams’ Choice Literature. 


History. 
Study of primitive life and occupations continued ; modes 
of travel ; observance of birthdays and festivals. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

I. Occupations: Building ; selling and buying; delivery of 
mail ; care of city (streets, lights, water, sewers, convey~ 
ances) ; care of property; work of watchman, policeman ; 
use of grain elevators; work in iron and copper; manu- 
facture of leather, soap, cars; meat packing industry. 


Il. Srupy or Transportation: Work related to the study of raw 
material which is brought to, and through, Buffalo. 

III. Srupy or Streams axp Brooxs. 

IV. Osservations on THE Lencru or Day and Nicut. 

Nature Srupy. 
Fall: Grains (wheat, oats, rye, corn); harvesting and mill- 
ing; dehiscence of seeds; comparison of plants in the 
Fall with their appearance in Spring; Fall fruits (form, 
color, use, internal appearance) ; storage of foods in vege- 
tables; preparation of animals and plants for winter; 
trees (oak, maple, poplar, chestnut). 
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Winter : Study of avimals seen at the zodlogical gardens ; 
care of dogs; trees (spruce, pine, holly, fir) ; weather 
observations (effect of frost on soils, plants, vegetables, 
water); rocks and pebbles (sandstone, granite, mica, 
schist). 

Spring: Study of birds (robin, bluebird, oriole, chickens, 
ducks); germination of seeds (lima beans, sweet peas, 
corn); buds and blossoms ; preparation of the ground for 
seeds and plants; insects (moth, ant, beetle, bee, housefly). 


MatHematics. 

Combining and separating numerical values from ten to 
fifty ; writing numbers from dictation within the limit of 
one hundred; counting by twos and threes within the 
limit of one hundred; addition with carrying, sum not to 
exceed fifty; subtraction with borrowing, sum not to 
exceed fifty ; multiplication with one figure; division with 
one figure without carrying ; fractional parts of numerical 
quantities—one-half, one-fourth, one-third ; ratio and pro- 
portion ; use, objectively, of inch, square inch, foot, yard, 
pint, quart; problems involving two operations, related to 
exercises in science, geography, and manual training ; 
construction work involving linear and square measure 
and cubic contents. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Vertical ; Analysis of letters. 


Manuat Work. 
Cardboard sloyd: Rule, label, silk-winder, square box, 
oblong box, match scratcher, book-mark, seed envelope, 
frame, wall-pocket, handkerchief-box. 


Daily exercises in the gymnasium,—Swedish floor exercises, 
climbing ladders, swinging on ropes, balance movements, exer- 
cises on the slanting running board. 


THIRD GRADE 
EnxGLisH. 
I. Tecunicar Work. 
Punctuation : (1) Exclamation point; (2) comma, used to 
separate the words in a series; (3) simple use of quota- 
tion marks, and comma before quotation ; (4) apostrophe, 
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Capitalization ; Use of capitals in headings, titles of books, 
and in quotations. 

Abbreviation ; Names of persons and months. 
Contractions : Explanation of their formations. 
Conventional Forms: (1) Letter heading, (2) address, 
(3) salutation, (4) close, (5) superscription. 

Grammatical Forms: Distinction between the plural form 
and the possessive singular form; use of the present, past, 
and complete forms of irregular verbs; use of the com- 
parative forms of adverbs and adjectives. 

Phonics. 

Diacritical marking. 

Spelling : Oral and written words obtained from other 
lessons ; graded exercises, 


Il. Composition : The source of the thought material is the work 
in literature, history, geography, nature study, arithmetic, 
and the personal experiences of the children. The plan is 
similar to that given in the second grade. 


Ill. Reapinc: Robinson Crusoe, Fables and Folk Lore—Scudder, 
Aesop’s Fables, Lang’s History of Wellington. 


IV. Litgrature: Selected passages and poems from Tennyson 
and Scott; customs and ideals presented by the heroes 
and knights; story of Hercules, Perseus, Bellerophon, 
Siegfried, Knights of the Round Table. 


History. 
Lives and work of early explorers—-Columbus, de Soto, 
Drake, de Vaca, Coronado. 


(GEOGRAPHY. 

J. Srupy or THE Neicnzornoop: Trees and plants; animals 
and birds ; surface ; change in surroundings, effected by 
weather; occupations of people; buildings (school, 
church, stores, homes). 


Il, Map Maxine ano Reapine : 
Preliminary exercise ; relative position. 
Map made of top of desk in varying scales. 
Drawing of schoolroom, showing objects located. 
Sketch map of school surroundings. 
Practice in reading maps. 
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IE. Tue Crry as a Wuoxe: Its location, advantages, physical 
features ; outline of history ; general plan of city,—river 
front and lake front, breakwater, canal, buildings, streets, 
parks; typical industries; means of communication ; 
city government; places near the city, Tonawanda (lum- 
ber market), Niagara Falls (electrical power, manu- 
factures), Canadian shore (villages, farms). 


IV. Nracara River: Outline of course, scenery ; study of erosive 
action, rock strata, river current ; commercial value of 
river, Welland canal. 


Nature Stupy. 


J, Weatner Osservations anp Recorns. 
Use of barometer and thermometer ; evaporation and con- 
densation ; sources and forms of vapor. 


II, Spring Oxservations: Work of the earthworm; study of 
pirds seen in the park; germination; structure of stem 
and leaves. 


MatHEsatics 
Reading and writing of Arabic numbers; reading and 
writing of Roman numerals within the limit of 100; addi- 
tion; multiplication with two figures; subtraction with 
borrowing ; short division, using simple and compound 
denominate numbers ; simple fractions ; problems based 
upon geographical and manual work; written and oral 
analysis of problems; mental exercises frequently given. 


Text-Booxs ror Trackers’ Use: Speer, Werner, McLellan and 
Ames. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Vertical. 


Shop work once a week. Drawing twice a week. Vocal 
music three times a week, Daily exercises in the gymnasium,— 
Swedish floor exercises with high jumping and simple heaving 
movements; exercises on the Swedish stall-bars; climbing the 
ropes and the first exercises in vaulting. 
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| FOURTH GRADE 

EnGuisu. 

| I. Trcnnicat Work. 
Punctuation : (1) Review of previous exercises ; (2) com- 
ma and colon before a quotation, 
Capitalization : (1) Review ; (2) capital at the beginning 
of a line of poetry. 
Abbreviations: (1) Days of the weeks; (2) names; 
(3) variety of forms. 
Contractions: Review. 
Conventional forms: (1) Letter-writing; (2) receipt for 
money. 
Grammatical forms: Plural forms, possessive forms; two 
main elements of a sentence taught inductively. 
| Phonics. 
Diacritical Marking : Use of dictionary. 
/ Spelling; Oral and written ; words selected from the les- 
sons in history, geography, ete. 
If. Composrriox, 
Oral; Reproduction of lessons according to a logical out- 
| line ; conversation connected with reading lessons, for the 
| purpose of developing thought and expression ; narrative 
| accounts of field excursions ; descriptive accounts of inci- 
] dents related to history and biography; statements of 
‘ proofs and conclusions related to mathematics ; descrip- 
tion of processes observed in the nature study ; reproduc- 
tions of stories and poems. 
j Written: Short exercises based upon the oral work given 
\ above ; paragraphing. 

Ill. Reaping: Brooks and Brook Basins; Black Beauty; Alice 
in Wonderland; The Little Lame Prince ; Bimbi; People 
of Other Lands; Old Indian Legends; Around the World, 
Book Il; supplementary readers. 

1V, Literature: Selected poems of Longfellow, Bryant, 


Whittier, Wordsworth; miscellaneous poems ; reading to 
class from Kingsley’s Water Babies, Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book, Kipling’s Jungle Book, Harris’ Uncle Remus. 
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Hisrory. 
Industries and occupations of the people during the colo- 
nial period of United States History. 


Gezocrapny, 

I. Tue Worrp as a Wuote: Ancient ideas concerning the 
shape of the earth, Nebular hypothesis. The earth’s rota- 
tion mentioned. Atmosphere. Land and water forms. 


II. Conzinenis: General description, Study of mountains ; 
effect of altitude upon climate; changes in vegetation ; 
mountains as barriers; wealth of mountains; glaciers ; 
volcanoes ; geysers ; inhabitants of mountains ; plateaus ; 
deserts; noted explorations,—Clarke, Fremont, Living- 
ston, Peary, Hedin, etc.; plains and great rivers ; 
flood plains ; fertility of plains: delta and estuary forma- 
tions; levees; inhabitants of plains; locations of cities ; 
coast life—arctic and torrid zones: island life. 


II]. Norrn America: General description of surface and cli- 
mate; plants and animals; distribution of people; large 
political subdivisions. General study of typical industries 
fishing and hunting; grazing; farming; lumbering ; 
cotton, sugar, corn, and wheat raising; manufacturing 
and mining. 

Narore Srupy. 

Weather observations ; observations of the sun, moon, and 
stars ; radiation, contraction, and expansion ; care of trees 
and forests; wild life in the woods; aquatic life; spring 
work ; flowers and plants ; the lily, rose, violet, and pulse 
family ; insects, the spider and its habits. 

Foreicn Lancvace. (German or French.) 

GERMAN, 

I, Conversation; Questions and answers based on object 
lessons connected with the study of birds, animals and 
plants; games; stories. Two hundred words learned. 
The use of simple sentences. 

Il. Writinc: Names of objects copied. 

II]. Memorizine : Simple songs and poems, 

MaTHEMaTics. 

I. Inventionat. GEomeTRY, 


Il. Arrrumenc: Constant practice in the four fundamental 


operations ; mental work in fractions ; making of problems 
based upon work in geography and in sloyd. 


Texr-Booxs ror Teacuers : Speer, Werner, McLellan and Ames. 


PeENMANSHIP. 
Vertical. 


Shop work once a week. Sewing once a week; models, 
canvas needlebook, bag, sheet, pillow case, quilt. Vocal music 
three times a week. Drawing twice a week. Daily exercise in 
the gymnasium (exercises similar to those of the third grade). 


FIFTH GRADE 
ENGLISH. 


{. Tecnica Work. 
Punctuation: Review of previous exercises ; divided quo- 
tations. 
Abbreviations and Contractions : Review. 
Conventional forms: (1) Informal note of invitation ; 
(2) informal acceptance; (3) notes of thanks; (4) writ- 
ing and receipt of a bill. 
Grammatical forms: Review of possessives and plurals ; 
drill in the use of shall, will, may, can, sit, sits, sitting, 
set, sets, setting, lie, lay, lain, laid, rise, raise ; teaching of 
two main elements of a sentence; the large features of the 
modifiers. 
Phonics: Drill in table of consonants and vowels. 
Diacritical Markings: Accents—acule, grave. 
Spelling: Oral and written spelling of words used in other 
subjects ; graded course in spelling. 


41. Comeositton: Oral description and narration continued ; 
comparison used; short outlines made upon selected 
subjects ; exercise in correct use of idioms ; practice in 
writing imaginary stories. 

Ill. Reapine: Selections from Lights to Literature, Heart of 
Oak, Cyr readers, Carpenter's geographical readers, 


William’s Choice Literature, Old Stories of the East, Gul- 
liver’s Voyage to Lilliput, Around the World, Book IIL. 
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1V. Liverarure: Selected poems of Christina Rossetti, Long- 
fellow, Margaret Deland, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing and Helen Hunt Jackson studied and committed to 
memory. 
Reading to class from Thompson’s Wild Animals I Have 
Known, Hawthorne's Snow Image, Lamb's Adventures 
of Ulysses. 

GeocraPHy. 

J. Review or Norru AMERICA. 

Il. Causes or Day anp Nicut. 

ILI, Lessons on Zones. 


TV. Unrvep Sraves as a WHOLE. 
Physical boundaries ; arrangement of lowlands and high- 
lands; drainage; heat and rainfall; political boundaries ; 
sections of the United States according to productions; 
Special study of New York City: Description of harbor, 
tall buildings, art galleries; its history; trade with 
Europe; coastwise trade; trade with the interior; chief 
exports and where they come from. 
Study of Chicago: Rank among lake ports of the world ; 
nearness to coal, iron, wheat, and corn; lumber market ; 
stock yards ; parks and boulevards. 
Study of Minneapolis: Lumber and wheat mills ; routes 
by which raw material is sent to the centers of industry. 
Study of Washington : Study of the national government ; 
buildings—Capitol, libraries, Treasury, museums ; monu- 
ments ; history of the city. 


VV. Sour America: General description of surface and climate ; 
animals and plants; distribution of people. 


Text-Booxs ror Teacuers’ Use: Frye, Natural, Tarr and 
MeMurry. 


Nature Stupy. 

Field work; study of trees and soil; experiments in heat. 
Foreicn Lancuace. (German or French.) 
GERMAN, 


1. Conversation: Questions and answers based on lessons 
connected with plants and animals ; clothing, food, family 
no 


life; marking of time, observance of holidays; games. 
Reproduction of such stories as ‘Die Hummelfrau,” ‘Wie 
der Christbaum auf die Erde kam,” ‘‘Der Kleine Ein- 
siedler,” etc.; in connection with the study of trees, —'‘ Die 
Linden,” ‘*Warum die Aespe Zittert,” ‘‘Die Tanne, die 
goldene Blatter wollte,” ‘‘Der Pappel und das Gold;” 
myths told in connection with the lessons on time,—‘“ Die 
Sonne und der Mond,” stories of Freia and Thor. 

Hl. Reapinc: Geschickten und Miéirchen or Marchen und Er- 
zéihlungen, twice a week. 

III. Wrriinc: Dictation of words used in connection with the 
presentative lessons. 

IV. Memorizinc: Folk songs,—‘*Du liegst mir im Herzen,” 
“©, du frdhliche Weihnachtszeit,” ‘Der Mond als 
Schiifer,” ‘Der Sommer ist da,” ‘‘ Frithlingslied,” etc. 

ARITHMETIC: Common fractions; decimals ; denominate num- 
bers ; estimation of values; ratio and proportion; men- 
suration : areas of squares and oblongs in inches, feet, and 
yards ; comparison of areas. Problems. 

Text-Book: Werner Arithmetic, Part I. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Vertical. 

Shop work once a week. Sewing once a week ; models, the 
clothing of a doll. Vocal music three times a week. Drawing 
twice a week. Daily exercise in the gymnasium, —Swedish floor 
exercises, with special attention to deep breathing ; localized 
work for chest development: exercises with dumb-bells and 
wands ; high and broad jumping ; vaulting ; and basket ball. 


SIXTH GRADE 

EnGuisn. 

I. Tecunica Worx. 
Punctuation: Work given in previous grades reviewed by 
the dictation of selected prose and poetry. 
Abbreviations : Names of the states ; titles. 
Conventional forms: (1) Letter of introduction, (2) formal 
notes, 
Grammatical forms: Analysis and. classification of simple 
sentences; knowledge of subject and its modifiers ; predi- 
cate, objects, complement; recognition of nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs. 
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Phonics: Examination of word endings and independent 
units. 

Spelling ; Oral and written ; word study, 

Text-Book : Rational Grammar—Powell and Connolly, 

Il. Composrtion: Oral and written description, narration and 
comparison continued ; symmetry sought. 

III. Reanine: Pioneer history stories of the Mississippi Valley, 
The Christmas Carol—Dickens; Heart of Oak, American 
Indians—Starr. 

1. Lirzrature: Selected poems from various sources ; readings 
from Irving's Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, and Pyle’s Robin Hood. 

History. (See Reading and Geography. ) 

Conflict between France and England for America. 

GroGRAPHY. 

I, Uxivep Svates as A WHOLE 
Review. 

Advanced topics. 
Northern Section: Representative States, New York and 
Illinois ; growth of cities. 
North-eastern Section: Character of the people; manu- 
facturing towns. 
Southem Section: Study of New Orleans, Atlanta, St. 
Augustine, Charleston; comparison of Northern and 
Southern cities as to size, occupation, growth, develop- 
ment of manufactures; negroes—history, present status. 
Plateau Section: Study of climate; rivers—Colorado, 
Snake, Yellowstone, Arkansas, Rio Grande; irrigation ; 
trans-continental railways, 
Pacific Section: Peculiarity of climate, reasons; moun- 
tain peaks of Northern California; Yosemite Valley ; 
story of Astoria; study of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle ; industries—salmon fishing, sheep raising, fruit 
growing, lumbering. 

II. Latirupe ann Loncitupe. 

TI] Canapa, Ataska, GREENLAND AND IcRLAND. 

Special topics: Races—Eskimos, Indians, Kussians, 
French, English; life of a trapper; fur seal rookeries ; 
history of the Newfoundland fisheries ; arctic explorations ; 
history of the Alaska Purchase. 
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IV, Mexico axp Centrat. AMERICA. 

Special topics: Ancient history ; Aztecs ; modern develop- 
ment; character of government; canals—Panama, 
Nicaragua. 

V. Sour America: Review. Highlands, lowlands, rivers, ani- 
mals, vegetation; climate ; political divisions, countries ; 
industries and products ; location and study of cities. 
Special topics: History of the Incas; coming of the Span- 
iards and Portuguese; variety of races (people of India) ; 
convict settlements, Dreyfus; the rubber industry; rail- 
roads; steamship line; relation to Europe ; comparison 
of North with South America 
Text-Book : Natural Geography. 

Forzicn Laxcuace. (German or French ) 

GERMAN. 

I. Conversation: Questions and answers based on common 
occupations, the market, money, transportation, German 
school life, imaginary journeys, practical details connected 
with travel; reproduction of stories such as the legends 
of St. Elizabeth and the ‘Wartburg ;” stories of the 
German operas; stories of Queen Louise and famous 
Germans; German life and customs ; stories of towns 
visited in the imaginary ‘‘Reise durch Deutschland.” 

If. Reapinc : Marchen, Part I, completed; Part HU. begun. 

III. Composition: Dictation of words and sentences; simple 
English sentences changed into German. 

1V. Grammar: Indicative of haben, sein, common regular verbs- 

V. Memorizixe: ‘‘Heidenrdslein”—Goethe. ‘‘Du bist wie eine 
Blume”—Heine. ‘*Gefunden,” ‘Das Knaben Berglied.” 

MatHesatics. 

Arirumetic: More difficult work in simple numbers, fractions, 
decimals, denominate numbers, ratio and provortion ; 
measurement; computations after actual measurements; 
factoring ; divisors, multiples ; percentage ; commission ; 
making of problems; formulation of definitions. 
Text-Book ; Werner Arithmetic, Part Il. Supplementary 
work from other texts. 

Shop work once a week. Vocal music three times a week. 
Drawing twice a week. Daily exercise in the gymnasium (ex- 
ercises similar to those of the fifth grade. ) 
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SEVENTH GRADE 

Enc.isu. 

J, Trcnxican Work. 
Punctuation: Most common uses of the colon. 
Conventional forms: (1) Business letters—brevity, clear- 
ness and courtesy in such correspondence; (2) Letters of 
congratulation. 
Grammatical forms: All the parts of speech ; inflection ; 
analysis continued frequently. Upon the completion of 
this year’s work in Buglish, the pupils ave prepared to take 
the examination offered by the State tn“ Elementary 
English.” 
Phonics: Stady of difficult consonant endings ; rhetorical 
force of vowels. 
Spelling : Oral and written. 
Text-Book : Rational Grammar. 


Il, Composition: Some attention given to paragraphing; em- 
phasis placed on sentence structure ; formulation of rules 
and principles in grammar and arithmetic. 

II]. Reapixe : Geographical Readers on Europe; current events ; 
readings from English history. 

IV. Lirvgraturr: Evangeline, Study of; poems of action ; short 
stories. 

History. (See Reading, German and Geography.) 

Topics in English history related to American history. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

J. Lessons on Zones, Latirupre ann Lonerrupe, anp Racks 
Rrvirwep. 

HI. Svupy or Eurasia; Surface, drainage, climate, rainfall, heat 
belts. : 

lll. Europe; General description of surface and climate ; ani- 
mals and plants; distribution of people; political subdi- 
visions; scenery, art, architecture, literature; typical 
industries ane products; study of typical seaports, wheat 
markets, centers of manufacture and of exportation ; com- 
parison of Europe with the United States as to area, 
population, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, gov- 
ernment and education. 

IV, Special topics ; European routes of transportation. Coaling 
stations of the United States Navy. Relation of Spain to 
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America. The colonial empire of Great Britain, Char- 
acter of the English people with reference to their mixed 
descent and long history. Ancient Rome. Greatness of 
Holland’s past history. Modern and ancient explorers of 
Norway and Sweden. Position of the Mediterranean Sea 
among the ancient people. Position of Switzerland among 
the nations of Europe. History of Poland. 

Text-Books : Natural, Frye, Tarr and McMurry. 

Forgicn Lanouaces. (German or French.) 

GERMAN, 

1. Conversation : Reproduction of the lectures given each Friday 
on German literature and history, The following subjects 
were presented last year: Die Minnesdnger ; Walter von 
der Vogelweid ; Die Meistersinger ; life of Hans Sachs; 
Luther's Leben und Werke; the Wartburg region ; Lessing 
and his influence upon the drama ; the story of Minna von 
Barnhelm ; Goethe and Schiller; short poems of Goethe 
read; story of Wilhelm Tell; Weimar ; life and poetry of 
Heine; Uhland. 

Il. Reapine : Marchen, Part 11. 

Ill. Composition: Dictation of outline based upon lectures in 
literature. 

IV. Gramaar: Auxiliary and regular verbs reviewed ; declension 
of nouns, of definite and indefinite articles; declension 
of nouns with adjectives; prepositions governing dative 
and accusative cases ; study of normal and inverted order. 

V. Memorizinc; ‘Das Schloss am Meere,”—Uhland ; “Die 
Grenadiere,”—Heine ; ‘Die Lorelei,” ~Heine; “ Barba- 
rossa,”—Riichert; ** ¥rlkinig, ’"—Goethe. 

Lats. 

First Year |.atin—Collar and Daniell, filty lessons. 

MatrHrMatics. 

Arituetic: Review of work given in the sixth grade ; advanced 
work on sixth grade topics; percentage and its applica- 
tion in profit and loss, commission, insurance, taxes and 
duties; commercial discount ; simple interest ; element- 
ary work in linear, square, cubic, liquid and weight meas- 
ures of the metric system; simple work in squares and 
square root. Concise statements sought. 

Text-Book : Wentworth’s Practical Arithmetic. 
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Shop work once a week. Vocal music twice a week. Draw- 


ing twice a week. Daily exercise in the gymnasium,—advanced 
work in the Swedish floor exercises, typical work in develop- 
ment of flexibility and elasticity of the muscular system, high 
and broad jumping for school records, advanced work in yault- 
ree rope climbing, club swinging, wand exercises and basket 
ball. 


Choice allowed in this grade in the selection of subjects. 
EIGHTH GRADF 

Encuisu, 

J. Trcunicat Work. 

B Class ; Work in elementary English completed. 
Text-Book : Rational Grammar. 

A Class; Work in advanced English as required in prep- 
aration for the State examination. 

Text-Book : Rational Grammar: Whitney and Lockwood. 

II. Conposrrion : 

A Class: History and geography give themes for narra- 
tion ; literature, for description. Brief abstracts made ; 
emphasis placed on sentence and paragraph structure. 

Il]. Reaping: Collateral reading in United States history and 
geography ; selections from Parkman, Fiske and McMaster ; 
lives of statesmen, reformers and inventors. 

IV, Tarerarurr: Lady of the Lake studied; selected poems 
from Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, and speeches of Webster, 
Calhoun, Hayne, Seward and Lincoln read; Bible stories. 

Hisrory. 

United States: Oufline of the entire subject presented ; 
civics, in connection with the consideration of the organi- 
zation of government. 

Text Books: Fiske: Thomas. 


(GEOGRAPHY. 
I. Rotation; seasons; zones and heat belts; winds; ocean 
currents, 


Il. Asta: General description of surface, climate and rainfall ; 
animals and plants ; distribution of people; political sub- 
divisions; habits and customs of the people; typical 
industries and products ; government and religions. 
Spectal topics: Old caravan routes into Europe and India; 
Marco Polo ; attitude of European powers toward China, 
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the Boxer uprising; the Turkish question, Armenians ; 
conflict between England and Russia; Suez Canal; 
comparison of Asiatic and American cities 

IH. Arrica: Treatment similar to that of Asia. 

Special topics: Present condition of Egypt as compared 
with her ancient greatness; desire of European nations to 
obtain possessions in Africa; England in Egypt; the 
struggle of the Boers, Kriiger, Cecil Rhodes; caravan 
trade; negro republics, —Liberia, Sierra Leone ; diamond 
mining ; ostrich farming ; African explorers, —Livingston, 
Mungo Park, Stanley. 

IV. AvsrraLia: Treatment similar to that of Asia. 

Special topics: Expedition of Captain Cook; transportation 
of criminals ; animals of Australia compared with those 
of other continents ; related islands. 

\. Istanps or THE Sea; Surface, drainage, climate, products ; 
ownership and government. 

Special topics : Work of missionaries in the Pacific Islands ; 
volcanoes; eruption of Krakatoa, Pelée. 

VL Terrirories anp DepenpeNcies or tHE Unirep Sraves: 
History and description ; people; value. 

Special topic: Rank of the United States among the 
nations. 

VII. Stupy or New York Srats: Physiography and topogra- 
phy ; outline of history; discoveries of Hudson; Dutch 
control ; western New York during the French and Indian 
War; the Niagara frontier during the war of 1812; pro- 
ductions; commerce, canals and railroads; important 
cities; government. 

Special topic: Comparison of New York with other large 
states in the country. 

Text Books: Natural, Frye, Tarr and McMurry, physical geogra- 
phies 

Forgicn Lancuaces. (German or French.) 


German, 
I. Conversation : Connected with a game of German literature. 


Il. Reapine ; H&her als die Kirche,—Von Hillern. 

Ill. Grammar: Text-book, Joynes, Meissner. 177 pages of 
the text. AZ the end of the school year the class is prepared 
to take the first year high school examination as offered by the 

. State. 
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IV. Memorizinc: ‘Der Gute Kamerad,”’—Uhland. ‘‘Die Wacht 
am Rhein.” 


Latin, 


First year Latin.—Collarand Daniell, book completed; supple- 
mentary reading from Czsar’s Gallic War, Books 1 & IL 
Study in this subject usually closes with the Stale examination 
offered in March, 
ARITHMETIC. 
B Division: Percentage and its application in commission, 
taxes and insurance; promissory notes; bank discount; 
stocks; partial payments ; ratio and proportion; mensura- 
tion; papering, plastering and carpeting; square root; 
metric system. Long review. Work completed in June. 
A Division: Stocks; partial payments; square root; 
metric system. Short review. Work completed in January. 
Text Books: Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic ; Went- 
worth and Hill’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 
Shop work once aweek. Vocal musictwice a week, Draw- 
ing twice a week. Daily exercises inthe gymnasium (exercises 
similar to those of the seventh grade). 


in this grade choice allowed in the selection of subjects. 


LUNCHRON HOUR, RIMWOOD SCHOOL 
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Course of Study in the Buffalo Seminary 


Outiiwe of Coursz ACCORDING To YEARS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 
Subjects Periods 
Latin - - : - ~ - - - - - 


5 
English = - - - - - - 2 3 A 
German or French - - - - - - eS 4 
Algebra - - - & - & = 4 

*Greek History - - - - - a = 3 
SECOND YEAR 

Latin - - - = = 4 é x 5 

English = - - - - é = 3 

German or French - - é z = 4 

Geometry a S - = a = = = 5 

| Roman History - - - - = - : = 4 

Third Language - - - - - é = 4 
THIRD YEAK 

Latin - - - S = - = fe = 5 

English - - - = 3 x c e a 3 

German or French - - - - - = rs A 

FE { English History - - - - - : - = 4 

Physics (or Chemistry) or a Third Language - 5 0T4 
FOURTH YEAR 
Latin - - - - - - - - = s 
German or French =~ = - - - - - 
English (College Readings), one half year - : = 
Ate Mathematics, one half year - - - - 
+ | American History and Civics - 2 =f : = 
( Third Language - - - - - 
ENGLISH COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 
Subjects Periods 
Latin, German, or French - 2 “2 e = = 5 or4 


English a I a ee ee ye 
Algebra - - - - - s - s 0 4 
Greek History . - = & 5 e: S 3 
Botany - - - - a a. z g ss 3 


PPO wh 


Choice or omission is determined by the individual plan of college preparation. 
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SECOND YEAR 


Latin, German, or French - - 
English - - - - 
Geometry - - - - - 
Roman History - - - - 


THIRD YEAR 
Latin, German, or French - - 5 
English - - - - © 
Physics or Chemistry - - 2 
English History = - - = = 


FOURTH YEAR 
Latin, German, or French - - - 
History of English Literature = 
History of Art - - - - . 
American History and Civics - 
Biology—Bacteriology, Physiology - 


ELECTIVE COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 
Subjects 

English - - - - = - 
Science or Mathematics - - - 
History or German or French or Latin 


SECOND YEAR 


English - - - - = a 
Science or Mathematics = - é 2 
History or German or French or Latin 


THIRD YEAR 


English - - & % 4 es 
Science or History - - e a 
German or French or Latin - - 


FOURTH YEAR 


History of English Literature - - 
Science or History of Art - - 


American History, or German or French or Latin 


English is required throughout the course. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS 


LATIN 
FIRST YEAR 
B Division 
Text Boox: First Year Latin—Collar and Daniel. Book completed. 
A DIVISION 
Reapine: Cesar’s Gallic War, Books II., II., IV. 


Composition: Written exercises based upon the reading. The work of 
» is open to those who have had the Elmwood course in 


SECOND YEAR 
Reapinc: Cyesar’s Gallic War, Book 1. Review of Books IL, IIL., IV. 
Selections from Ovid. 
Comvosirion; Continuous prose wriling based on Cesar. 
THIRD YEAR 
READING: Critical study of Virgil's Aineid, Books I. to VI. Seansion. 
Lectures: General view of Latin literature. Study of epics. Mythology 
as represented in Art and Literature. 
FOURTH YEAR 
Reapinc: Cicero, seven orations, including the Manilian Law. Attention 
given to the argument and style of the orations. 
Composition: Written exercises in which the principles of construction 
observed in Cicero's prose are applied. 
‘Throughout the course much attention is given to sight reading. 


ENGLISH 
When necessary Icssons in Reading, Writing and Spelling are provided. 


FIRST YEAR 


B Diviston 
Grammar: Whitney and Lockwood, completed. 
Ruetoric; A First Book in Writing English.—Lewis. 
LiverattrE: Topics selected from the outline of the A Division, 
A Division 
Rugrogic: Herrick and Damon. 
The Title; The Topic Sentence; Punctuation; Synonyms; Deriva- 
tion; Improprieties; Standard uf Goud Use; Letter Writing. 
LiTeraTURE: 
Short Story: Selections from Irving, Poe and Hawthorne. Loag 
Story: Ivanhoe. Poetry: Ballads and narrative poems selected 
from the writings of Macaulay, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Poe, Kipling. //éad: Stories 
from Beowulf. Biography: Lives of Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier and Scott. Drama: Julius Cwsar. Two books selected 
for home reading. 
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Comvosirton: 
Written: Kight long themes; one short theme each week, Sub 
jects based upon literature, history and current events. Oraé: 
Five minute speeches on subjects related to current events; repro- 
duction of poems, short stories and articles of current interest. 
Practice in making constructive and analytical outlines. 
Emphasis placed upon narration and simple description. 
SECOND YEAR 
Rueroric: Herrick and Damon, completed; Scott and Denny —Com- 
position. 
The Paragraph. 
LITERATURE: 
Essay ; Selections from Curtis, Lowell, Stevenson, Emerson and 
Lamb. Short Story: Selections from Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins, Barrie, Bret arte, 
Long Story; The House of the Seven Gables, Silas Marner. 
Poetry : Descriptive poems from Goldsmith, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Biography : Lives of Franklin, George Eliot, Stevenson, Shakes- 
peare. Standard biography of some eminent man or woman re- 
quired for home reading. Drama: The Merchant of Venice. 
Composrtton: 
Written» Eight long themes; short themes weekly. Oval: Five 
minute speeches on subjects related to current events; reproduction 
of poems, stories; articles of current interest. Translation, 
Emphasis placed upon description and character study. 


THIRD YEAR 

Wendell’s English Composition. 

Treatment, by an advanced method, of topics previously presented. 

LiveRaTURE: 

#ssay: Burns, Carlyle, Milton, Macaulay, Zoag Story: Vicar 
of Wakefield, Last of the Mohicans. Biography: Lives of Macaulay, 
Webster and Burke. Orarions; First Bunker Hill Oration, Gettys 
burg Speech, Speech on Conciliation with America. Drama: 
Macbeth, 

Composition: 

Written; Twelve long themes; short themes twice a wel in class. 
Oral: Debates. 
Emphasis placed on exposition. 
FOURTH YEAR 
Aim of course, to give a general acquaintance with the history and 
development of English Literature. 

Lecrvres: Historical survey of English Literature. English Literature 
before the Norman Conquest, Effect of the Conquest. Character 
istics and Influences of Chaucer's Period. The Age of Elizabeth. 
Rise and Development of the Drama. The Puritan Age. The Age 
of Restoration. Rise of Periodicals. The Eighteenth Century, 
The Development of the Novel. 
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Tiverature For Study: 

Chaucer: Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Knight's Tale. 
Spencer; The Faerie Queen, Book I. Shakespeare > Hamlet, King 
Lear, Henry V. Bacon: Selections from Essays. Milton: 
L’Allegro, Il'Pensero. Wordsworth: Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality. Tennyson; Selections from The Idyls of the King. 
Browning ; My Last Duchess. 

Liverature For Reading: Short poems of Wordsworth, Burns, Keats and 
Shelly; Roger de Coverly Papers. Biography: The lives of 
Chaucer, Spencer, Philip Sydney, Lyle, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Swift, Bunyan, Pope, Addison, Steele, Burns. 

Comrosrrton: Eight long themes, Imitative writing. 

Open to Seniors of the English and Etective Courses and to 

Visttors. 

CoLLEGE ReADINGS 


In this course the list of books recommended by the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools will be completed. Themes 
will be written weekly. 


GERMAN 
FIRST YEAR 

Reapixe: Wenckebach’s Glick Auf or Guerber’s Marchen und Erzahlungen. 
Sight: The last ten weeks devoted to sight reading. 

Grammar: Van der Smissen and Fraser, Lessons I.—XXV, 

Memorizinc: Simple poems. 

Conversation: Wenckebach’s Anschauungs-Unterricht, illustrated by J. 
Staub's Bilderwerk. Orsl work in Van der Smissen. Easy colloquial 
sentences. 

Pupils who have not had the training of the Elmwood School, or 
tts equivalent, are required to take this Course. 


SECOND YEAR 

Reapinc: Bilderbuch ohne Bilder or Leander’s Traumereien; Der Zerbro. 
chene Krug; Gersticker’s Germelshausen. 

Composition: Bernhardt's Composition and Conversatiun or Wesselhoeft’s. 
Joyne's Exercises on Der Zerbrochene Krug. (Last quarter.) 

Granmar: Van der Smissen and Fraser, Lessons XXV—XXAV. Construc- 
tion work in translation. 

Conversation: Anschauungs.Unterricht reviewed and continued. Ques- 
tions on assigned parts of translation answered in German. Col- 
loquial sentences, 

Idioms: Begrissungen, .Gesprach bei Tisch, Schulgesprich. 
Open to students of the first year who have the training of the 

Elmwood School or its eguivatent. 


THIRD YEAR 


REeapING: Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; Freytag’s Sollund Haben (100 pages} 
or Freytag’s Karl der Grosse; Schiller’s ballads (selected); shorter 
puems of Schiller and Goethe. 

Sight: Selections from Mondan's Selections and other texts. 
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Composrrio Wenckebach’s Composition, 

Practice in dictation, increasing in difficulty. 

GRAMMAR: Van der Smissen and Fraser completed. Construction work 
connected with translation. 

MemorizinG: Selections from Wenckebach’s Die Schénsten deutschen 
Lieder. 

Conversation: Wenckebach’s Anschauungs-Unierricht. | Conversation 
based on sight translation, dictations and composition; on idioms— 
Gesprach im Laden, im Hotel, im Theater. Idioms of second year 
reviewed, 


FOURTIL YEAR 

Rrapine: Goethe’s Hermann und Dorgthea and Lesenheim.  Schiller’s 
Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Kriegs, Book II. and Das Lied 
von der Glocke. Schiller's Wallenstein’s Tod or Goethe’s Iphigenie 
or Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 

Sight: Chamberlain’s Advance Sight Reading and selections from 
other texts. 

Comrosirion: Wenckebach’s Composition. 

GRAMMAR: Spanhvoft's Deutsche Grammatik. 

MeEmMvRIZING: Selections from Wenckebach’s Dic Schénsten deutschen 
Lieder. 

Conversation: Kriger and Smith’s German Conversation, Conversation 
based on stories selected from Saphir u. Glassbrenner’s Conversa- 
tions, on composition work, and on idioms,—Gesprach in Gesell- 
shaft, Gesprach aber das Wetter. 

FRENCH 
FIRST YEAR 
B Division 

READING: Super’s French Reader or Guerber's Contes et Legendres, Part I; 
Labiche, La Grammaire, 150 to 200 pages. 

Grammar: Chardenal’s Complete Course, lessons 1 tu 68 or 70.—Regular 


verbs in order of tense formation. 
Memori“inc : Two fables of La Fontaine. 


A Division 
ReapixG: 1 Abbé Constantin. 
ComposiTION: Blouet’s Primer of French Composition. 
Grammar: Chardenal’s Complete Course, lessons 1 to 84. The common 
irregular verbs, 
Memoriving: Two fables of La Fontaine. 

The work of this division is intended for pupils wha begin French 
asa second modern language in their Funior year. 

Pupils who have finished this course with a high average will, 
with a half year of the conversation class (see below), be ready for 
Minimum entrance to college. 

Pupils who have completed this course satisfactorily to the 
instructor may enter third year French, 
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SECOND YEAR 


Reapine; Sans Famille or 1’ Abbé Constantin ; La Cigale chez les Fourmis; 
La Mare au Diable; Les Petits Oiseaux, 235 to 325 pages. 

Composition: Blouet's Primer of French Composition. 

Grammar: Chardenal’s Complete Course, lessons 68 to 84. ‘The com- 
moner irregular verbs (learned by Professor Grandgent’s method of 
tense formation). 

MEMORIZING: Four fables and poems. 

Pupils who have finished this course with a high average will, 
witha half year of the conversation class (see below), be ready for Mini» 
mum enivance to college. 

THIRD YEAR 


Reaping: Contes Choisi 
pages. 

Comvosirion: Otto Materials of French Composition, chapters 26-41, 
Grammar: Chardenal’s Complete French Course, lessons 85—end, 
MrMorizinG: Four poems. 

Pupils who have finished this course with a high average will be 
ready for Maximum entrance to most colleges; for Smith Minor, with 
one year (or possibly one-half year) of the conversation class (see below). 


de Daudet ; Bataille de Dames; Coleinba, 450 


FOURTH YEAR 


Reapine: Text-Bool, Doumic, La Literature francaise. Such master- 
pieces as Corneille’s Cid, Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Hugo's Hernane. An acquaintance with the style of the roth 
century poets is gained through Bowen's French Lyrics. 

Composrrion; Bouvet’s French Composition. Synopses of the works read 
or short essays based on the period of literature under discussion. 

MeMorizinc: Six poems on passages frum the works studied. 

This course is conducted entirely in French, It is intended for 
girls who do not plan to go to college and who wish some knowledge of 
the leading names of French literature. With slight changes in the 
program of reading and with serious composition work, this course ts 
suitable preparation for the Major Smith requirement. 


CONVERSATION CLASS 
(Elective. Open to second and third year students.) 


First AND SECOND Quarter: Conversation based on objects, pictures and 
simple stories. 

Tuirp Quarter: A trip to Paris, 

FourtH Quarter: Talks on French history and literature. 


MATHEMATICS 


FIRST YEAR 
ALGEBRA 
Text Book: Wentworth’s New School Algebra, Course includes the topics 
preceding Quadratic Equations. 
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SECOND YEAR 


GEOMETRY. 
Texr-Book: Wentworth’s Plane Geometry Revised, first five books, 
Geometry is developed on the line of original work. 
THIRD YEAR 
No work in mathematic: 
YOURTH YEAR 
ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 
Text-Booxs: Well’s Higher Algebra; Wentworth's Plane Geometry. 
Review of first year's work in Algebra, Additional topics: Quad- 
ratic Equations, including the theory; Inequalities; Imaginary 
Quantities; Binomial Theorem; Arithmetic and Geometric Pro- 
gressions; Indeterminate Equations. Review of Geometry. 


This course is reguired of those preparing for college entrance. 
HISTORY 
FIRST YEAR 
Hisrory oF GREECE 


is offered, 


Introductory Survey of Oriental History. 
Greek History to 146 B.C. 

COLLATERAL READING: 
Selections from Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch’s Lives, liad and 
Odyssey, Euripides. Reading on assigned topics from Holm's His 
tory of Greece, Mahaffy’s Social life in Greece, Grant's Age of 
Pericles, Oman’s History of Greece. 

Wairren Work: Compositions, map drawing, note buok exercises, —method 
of note-taking, making of reference lists, dictation of notes. 

‘Text Boox: A History of Greece, Botsford. 


SECOND YEAR 
History oF Rome 


Roman history to the time of Charlemagne. 

COLLATERAL READING: 
Some reference to and readings from Plutarch’s Lives, extracts from 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, Howe, Nepos, Csar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic War, Civil War, Cicero’s Orations and Letters, 
Virgil's Aeneid, Pliny’s Letters, Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, Tacitus’ 
Annals. Reading un Assigned Topics from Early Rome, Ihne ; Rise 
and Fall of Rome, Meyer; History of Rome, Duruy ; Mommsen ; 
Julius Ceesar, Fowler ; Cicero, Strachan-Davidson, Hannibal-Dodge H 
History of Roman Literature, Crutherell; Later Roman Empire, 
Bury ; Introduction to Middle Ages, Emerson ; European History, 
Oman’; Private Life of the Romans, Dodge. : 

Wratrten Work: Composition, map drawing, note book exercises,—making 
of outlines and abstracts. 

‘Text-Boox: A History of Rome, Botsfurd. 
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THIRD YEAR 


History of England with reference to the chief events in later inediavat 
history. 

Development of English Political Institutiuns. Social and Industrial 
Movements. Continental Relations. Imperial Development of Great 
Britain, Colonial Policy. 


CoLLATERAL READINGS: 
Some reference to and readings from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
Life of Alfred, Burton Annais, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well, The Boys’ Froissart, Political Orations, Piers Plowman, 
Political Poems and Songs, Chronicle of Henry VIH., Holinshed 
Chronicle, Halkluyt Collection of Voyages of the English nation, 
Mores’ Utopia. 

Reading on assigned topics from Imaginative Literature, Biographies 
and History of the great Civil War, Gardiner; History of England, 
Lecky; Short History of the English People, J. R. Green; Age of 
Elizabeth, Creighton; Outlines of English Industrial History, Cun- 
ningham; Rise of the British Dominion in India, Lyall; Expansion 
of England, Seely ; History of our Own Time, McCarthy. 


WritTEN Work: Compositions, map drawing, note buok exercises, —compari- 
suns; record of conflicting opinions 


INTENSIVE Stupy: The Age of Elizabeth. 


FOURTH YEAR 
Hisrory oF THE UNITED Stars 


A study of the social, political, and industrial development of the 
United States with some attention given to the development and operation 
of the Constitution of the United States, 


COLLATERAL READING: 

Selections from state and local histories, autobiographies, memoirs, 
letters, periodicals, addresses, newspapers, colonial records, 
United States records, Readings on assigned topics from France 
and Englaud in North America, Parkman; The Narrative and 
Critical History of America, Winsor; History of the Peovle of the 
United States, McMaster; Histury of the United States under the 
Constitution, Schouler; Discovery of America, The American Revo- 
lution, Fiské; The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
Jefferson Davis, United States Navy, Maclay. 


Writrks Work; Compositions, snap drawing, note bouk exercises, —sum 
maries, quotations, 


INrEeNsive Stupy: Organization of the Government. 
Trx1-Boox: Students’ History of the United States, Channing, 


Treo years of consecutive werk in history required of pupils whe 
take the English Course. 
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HISTORY OF ART 
SYLLABUS 


Illustrative matter used in connection with course—casts, large collection 
of photographs and engravings. maps, blackboard drawing. 

1. Introductory Lecture, Architecture: its origin, development, rela 
tion to other arts. 

2. Egyptian and Chaldeo-Assyrian architecture. Influences: geograph- 
ical, climatic, social, religious. Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian art compared ; 
tombs, temples, palaces. 

3. Greek Architecture. Characteristic influences. Three orders, His- 
torical periods. Buildings on the Acropolis. 

4. Roman Architecture. —Dominant traits of Roman people shown in 
construction of temples, tombs, baths, amphitheaters, arches, aqueducts, 
fortifications, roads, sewers, etc. 

5. Byzantine (early Christian) Architecture.—Beginnings of Christian 
church architecture. ‘Transition fram Roman. Peculiarities of Basilica and 
Baptistry forms. 

6, Romanesque Architecture. —Revival of Roman forms. The founda- 
tion of Gothie architecture. 

7. Gothic Architecture. —General characteristics of northern and south- 
ern Gothic. The peculiarity of northern Gothic as developed in England, 
France, Germany, Spain and the Netherlands 

8. Renaissance. —Character and importance of the Renaissance move 
ment ; its effect on architecture. Examples of good and bad use of classic 
ornament. Prominent architects—Wren, Mansard. and others. 

9, Nineteenth Century Architecture.—Re-adaptation of older styles tu 
modern uses: Renaissance, buttressed and Italian Gothic Greek temple 
(from which is derived «* Colonial”) and other styles, Status of American 


architecture. 

10, Sculpture, —Its relation to the other arts. Its possibilities and limi- 
tations as a medium of expression. The technical side of sculpture—mate 
rials, methods. forms: as bronze casting, gold working, gem cutting, ete. 

11, Egyptian ard Chaldeo-Assyrian Sculpture.—Methods and peculiar- 
ities, religious purposes, historical uses. Colossi, Ka statues, alabaster slabs. 

12, Greek Sculpture. Its relation to architecture. How expressive of 
the Greek mind; of the social, athletic and religious life of the nation. 
Influence of mythology. Distinctive periods and sculptors. Parthenon 
marbles, Effect of Greek art upon the sculpture of succeeding ages, 

13. Roman Sculpture.—Greck influence, Portraits, statues, reliefs. 

14. Byzantine (eatly Christian) Sculpture. —Conflict between Christian 
and Pagan art, Destruction of ylder work. Symbolism. The Period of 
Decadence; monstrosities, Sarcophagi, ivory carvings and metal work, 

15. Age of Revival in Sculpture. —Awakening in thirteenth century, In 
Italy the works of Nicolo, Pisano; in the north, cathedral and tomb sculp- 
tures—Pisa, Siena, Rheims, Chartres, Wells. 

16. Fourteenth Century Sculpture. —Influence of Giotto, Works of the 
Pisani, Giotto’s Tower. 
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17. Fifteenth Century Sculpture.—Characteristics which made this the 
greatest century of Italian sculpture, Influence of Ghiberti; of Donatello. 
The Della Rebbia family. 

18, Sixteenth Century Sculpture,—The development of the Renaissance 
movement in its relation to sculpture. Michelangelo, —life, personality and 
works. Cellini and John of Bologna, Sculpture in Germany and France, 

19. Seventeenth Century Sculpture. —Causes for decadence Bernini as 
typical of the century. 

20. Kighteenth Century Sculpture, —Winckelmatin and the classic revival 
Canova. Thorwaldsen. 

21. Nineteenth Century Seulpture.—Relation between classic and modern 
seulpture, France, Germany, England, Russia and aly. Rise and present 
ascendancy of American school. 

22. Painting.—Its position among the arts, Its educational, :vsthetic 
and social value. 

23. Ancient Painting. Selection of subjects. ‘echnical peculiarities uf 
Egyptian wall paintings. Use of color by Chaldev-Assyrians, Effect of eli- 
mate upon decoration. 

24, Classic Painting. —Technicul advance made by Greeks. Vase devora- 
tiun. Roman mosaics and frescoes. Wall paintings at Pompeii. 

25. Byzantine (early Christian) Painting. —IMustrative uses by the carly 
charch. Technical shortcomings. Frescues at Ravenna. 

26. Italian Painting.—Revival in the fourteenth century. Byzantine 
influences. Artists; Cimabue, Giotto, Fra Angelico. Characteristics of early 
Renaissance. Effect of sculpture upon art. Artists: Botticelli, Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio, the Bellinis, and others. 

27. Italian Painting. The culminating point in Italian art. Social and 
intellectual conditions. Karly and high Renaissance compared. Scope and 
importance of the Venetian school. Influence of Leonardo da Vinci, Sistine 
Chapel and Vatican. Raphael's Madonnas. Artists; Da Vinci, Michel. 
angelo, Raphael, Del Sarto. Correggio, Givrgione. Titian, Tintorettu, 
Veronese, and others. 

28. Halian Painting.—The Decadence. Art motives and subjects. The 
Mannerists, the Eclectics, the Naturalists. Artists; The Carracci. Keni. 
Doici, Guercino, Caravaggio, Salvator Rosa, 

29. German Pajnting,—Early development. Diirer’s life and influence. 
Position of engraving in German art. Artists: early masters—Direr, Hol. 
bein, Cranach. 

30, Flemish Painting.—Early masterpieces. Influence of the Van Eycks. 
The Realism of Rubens, Artists: The Van Eycks, Memling. Van der 
Weyden, Rubens, Van Dyck, Snyders, Teniers, «Little Masters.” 

31. Dutch Painting. Distinctive character of Dutch art. Dutch art 
compared with Italian art. Artists: Lucas Van Leyden, Franz Hals, Rem- 
brandt, the «Little Dutchmen,” Terburg, Steen, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Potter, 

32. Spanish Painting, Effect of Church domination upon Spanish art. 
The schouls of Castile and Andalusia, National character 24 expressed by 
Velasquez, Ribera and Murillo, Artists: Morales, Sanchez Coellu, Velasquez, 
Cano, Roelas, Zur Varan, Murilio, Ribera, and others. 
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33- French Painting.-—Causes of technical excellence, French art an 
echo of French history. Painting under the ‘Grand Menarque ;” under 
Louis XV. Influence of Watteau. Artists: Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Le 
Bran, Watteau, Chardin, Greuze. 

34. English Painting.—The English aspects of English art. Eighteenth 
century group. Artists: Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Blake, Morland, Wilson, Crome, 

35. American Painting.—Colonial and Revolutionary periods. Social 
influences. Development of landscape. Present cunditions. 

Text-Book: Goodyear’s History of Art. 

Written Work : Tabulated outlines, illustrated by blue prints. 

Authors for reference : Liibke, Perrot and Chipiez, Fergusson, Wilkin- 
son, Hare, Fletcher, Hamlin, Sturgis, Head, Kugler, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
Reber, Woltmann and Woermann, Viardot, Stirling, Symonds, Pater, Van 
Dyke, Berenson, Stranahan, Place, Layard, Hamerton, Clement and Hutton, 
Muther. Readings from imaginative literature, prose and poetry. 


CALENDAR 


Architecture, 2 months, September 18——November 18. 
Sculpture, 2% months, November 18—February 1. 
Painting, 3 months, February t—May t. 


Open to sentors of the English and Elective Courses and to visitors. 


SCIENCE 
FIRST YEAR 
Bwoocy; Botany. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF COURSE = 

Morphology of plants. 

General plant physiology. 

Foology, plants studied in relation to environment. 
Text Book: Foundation of Botany, Bergen. 
FIkLD AND LABORATORY WORK: 

Sketching from nature, Microscopic investigations. Tree Study. 

Identification of plants. Analysis of fuwers. 
ILLUSTRATIVE READING: 

Magazine articles. 


SECOND YEAR 
No work in science is offered, 
THIRD YFAR 
CHEMISTRY OR Puysits 


CHEMISTRY 
GENERAL OUTLINE oF COURSE: 
Study of principles and laws underlying chemical combinations. 
Production, properties and tests of inorgan’ ments and com- 
pounds. Domestic Chemistry. 
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MUSEUM 


Text Book ; Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. 
Laporatory Work: 
100 Experiments. 
Co.LaTerRAL Reapinc 
Latest reliable articles on modern investigations, Hrief outlines of 
lives and works of nuled chemisis. 


Puystes 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF COURSE : 
The Harvard Requirements in Physics, 


LABORATORY Work: 


Preliminary exercises for accuracy 7 
Mechanics 8 
Hydrostatics Ti 
Light 5 
Heat 7 
Sound 4 
Electricity 10 
General Properties 17 


‘Tex Book: Covley’s Student Manual of Physics. 
COLLATERAL READING: 
Articles on modern investigation. 
Biographies. 
Required for college entrance certificate of those who take only 
two foreign languages. 
FOURTH YEAR 
Biotocy: BACTERIOLOGY ann PHYSIOLOGY. 
GENRKAL OUTLINE oF CoursE: 
Study of the activity of cells, tissues and organs in various organ- 
isms, both plants and animals, Nature of Bacteria; the bacteria of 
air, water, ice, milk and foods generally; methods of sterilization and 
disinfection, 
Brief study of the general plan of the human budy. 
Study of hygiene and health. 
Study of the various kinds of exercise and their effect upon the 
individual. 
Laporarory EXERCISES: 
Microscopical study of protecoccus, yeast, spirogyna, monera, 
amoeba, monads, roxatoria. 
PHYsioLocy Exrariments: 
Boxes: Gross and minute structure, Animal and mineral part vf bone 
joinis and ligaments. 
MUSCLES AND TENDONS: Structure, 
Foop anp Drink: Albumen, casein, fibrine, gelatine, gluten, starches 
and sugars. 
ALCOHOL: Experiment to show its attraction for water, its origin in 
fermented liquors, its effect on albumen and pepsin, and on the 
blood corpuscles. 
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DierstioN: Appearance of wali of stomach. Action of the various 
digestive juices. 

Broop: Clot, fibrine and corpuscles. 
Dissection of sheep's heart. 

Nervous SySTEM: 
Dissection uf sheep’s brain. 

Mechanical experiment on special senses 

First aid to the injured. ” 


Sones or June, Eruwoop Scxooi 


School Management 


One of the serious problems confronting a school is the 
question of how to provide suitable conditions for the exercise of 
self government. From the beginning a pupil’s power of judg- 
ment must be developed instead of stunted, while at the same 
lime a willingness to defer to the wisdom of others must be 
cultivated, 

In order to learn how to live an individual life as a part of 
the greater life of the school, the student in these schools is made 
responsible for the performance of certain duties connected with 
the administration of school affairs, 

In the upper school the students participate in the govern- 
ment and control of the study rooms, serve upon committees 
which make preparations for lectures, recitals and the various 
school festivals, and take an active part in the direction of class 
organization, 
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In the lower schoo! pupils selected from the two highest 
grades meet once a week in council with the principal. Pupils 
are appointed to the care of the desks, halls, yards, and to va- 
rious other duties. On Friday morning, at the weekly assembly 
of the entire school, a report of the work accomplished is pre- 
sented by the secretary of the council, and suggestions looking 
toward improvement in behavior and management are offered. 

Student activities in both schools find expression in dramatic 
entertainments, concerts, basket ball play and the varied exer- 
cises of the field day, with its display of vaulting, jumping, club 
swinging, folk and May pole dances, and broadsword practice. 
This year the play given by the Seminary students, called “Ex 
Libris,” was written expressly for them by Mr. Arthur Detmers. 

One of the strongest incentives to right conduct is the inspi- 
ration resulting from contact with men and women possessing 
high ideals of life. To this end addresses calculated to incite 
admiration for courageous, honorable and unselfish actions are 
frequently presented before the schools. 

The Seminary has recently been indebted to the Reverend 
Adelbert Hudson for his talk on Self Reliance; to the Reverend 
O. P. Gifford for Lessons Drawn from the Life of George Wash- 
ington; to the Reverend Samuel Van Wranken Holmes for his 
address on The Significance of Christmas and the Meaning of 
Lent; to Alice Freeman Palmer for an address on The Art of 
Happiness. 

The following plan of lessons given by the principal before 
the pupils of the Elmwood School, indicates the character of the 
effort made in the direction of training for citizenship. 


1900-1901 
I, The Life and Work of Benjamin Franklin. 


“Industry and constant employment are great preservatives of 
the morals and the virtue of a nation.” 


If Mark Twain. 
*¢TLonor is a harder master than law.” 
If]. How we choose our Leader, The Presidential Election. 
IV. A consideration of our School Activities. 


V, The History of our Flag. 
+<Its highest beauty is what it symbolizes.” 
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N 
VI 


Nike 


VHI. 


XIU. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVL 


XVIL. 


Visitors to our City. 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
Wu Ting Fang. 


The unselfishness of Women the Source of many great 
Charities and Reforms. 


«She vpeneth her mouth with wisdom ; aud in her tongue is the 
lawgof kindness.”” 


The Work of our Buffalo Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


«Dare to stand the friend of every friendless beast." 


Life and Work of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


«The work of the world is not done by loiterers, but by those 
whose hearts and hands are full of duties.” 


What Abraham Lincoln did for our Country. 


«The stars and stripes he lived tu rear anew.” 


The Life and Death of Queen Victoria. 
“O loyal to the royal in thyself, and luyal to thy land.” 


Why we celebrate the Birthday of Washington, 
Washington contrasted with Lincoln. 


Excelsior. 
“Fach one must do his best, and all endure. 
And all endeavor, hoping but not sure.” 
The meaning of School Loyalty. 
Our School Ideais. 


The George Junior Republic. 


“Up with the thrifty, up with the wise, 
Up with the freeman; on to the prize.” 


One of the Nation’s Heroes. 

Ulysses 8. Grant, 

“Lintend to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer 
1, The meaning of Memorial Day. 

Wu Ting Fang at the tomb of General Grant. 


2. The Year's Work Completed. 
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Basket Batt in THE Gymnasium, ELmwoop Scuoor 


A most effective means in promoting successful school man- 
agement is found in the coéperation of the teachers. Monthly 
teachers’ meetings are held for the Seminary, weekly meetings 
for the Elmwood, when written reports of the work treated ina 
given period are brought in, and the needs of classes and of indi- 
viduals are considered. 

Some indication of the line of discussion will be shown in 
the following outline. Each group represents one year of work 
in the teachers’ meetings. 


Ms 
Epucationat PrixcirLes: Their development and their application in the 
schoolroom. 
EDUCATIONAL VaLves : ‘The bearing of different studies upon the growth of 
the mind. 


Co-ORDINATION OF SunjEcTs: Consideration of different views ; comparison 
of the Courses of various schouls in the United States and Europe. 

Motor Epucation: Psychophysical aspects uf education. 

Cass-RooM MANAGEMENT: Ventilation ; light ; care of the eyes in relation 
to the use of blackboards, text-books, ete.; schoolroom furniture, 
decorations. 
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Svccesrion anv [urravion. 

FEARS IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH, 

CH1LDREN’s INTERESTS AND Dusines. 

THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK THOUGHT, 
Evouurion or LANGUAGE IN CHILDREN. 

THE ACTIVITY OF CHILDITOOD. 

Pray In: 
MENTAL FATIGUE. 
PUNISHMENT. 

MErHops oF CiitLp Srupy. 


IIL, 


TALKS Yo TEACHERS ON PsycroloGy—James. 

ScHoOoL AND SocieTy—Dewey, 

Tue SoclaAL MIND anp EpUCATION—VINCENT, 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN —~COMPAYRE. 
Epucation or 1HE CENTRAL Nervous System —HALLECK, 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND RACE—BALDWIN. 
Rewarps anp PunisHMEN1S PARKER, SALMON. 


Iv. 
ADOLESCENCE. 
History AND GrowTH OF THe UNIVERSITY OF THE S1aTE o¥ New York. 
SEconpaRY EpucaTion In France. 
Seconpary Epucation iN GERMANY. 
ScHoo1 ManaGeMENT AND Scoot DiscipLine. 
Current EpucaTionat Lirerature, 
CoLLece ApMIssion. 
CorrELaTion oF Sruntes tn roe Hicu Scioor. 


be 
Pavers PreseN1ep Berorz THE TEACHERS’ MFETINGS: 
Life and Writings of Rabelais, — - - Edward R, Rice 
Locke's Philosophy of Education, - : Susan Chase 


Contributions to the Science of Education, —-Commenius. 

Harriett Milinowski 
‘The Return to Nature, Rousseau, =. - Anna Friedman 
Early Christian Schools, oa & Jessica E, Beers 


Since the establishment of the Elmwood School it has been 
the aim of the principal to give the patrons an opportunity to hear 
the discussion of educational and related questions by eminent 
authorities. In the pursuance of this plan many memorable 
gatherings have taken place in the pleasant reception rooms of 
the Elmwood School. The same living method of bringing the 
school in contact with the progress of thought has been employed 
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at the Seminary also. Among the subjects considered at these 
meetings have been the following : 

Why Girls Should Go to College, Alice Freeman Palmer; 
Certain Phases of the Education of Girls, Doctor James Taylor 
of Vassar College; Mental Economy in Teaching, Edward R. 
Shaw, New York University ; Educational Ideals, Abby Leach, 
Professor of the Greek Language, Vassar College; The 
Value of a College Education, Emma M. Perkins, Professor of 
the Latin Language, Western Reserve College for Women; 
Some Educational Ideals, Caroline Hazard, President of Well- 
esley College: Lincoln’s Power of Expression, Richard Watson 
Gilder ; The Obligation of Culture, Edward Howard Griggs. 

In addition to such formal lectures as the aboye, the course 
of instruction is enriched by papers and addresses given by the 
friends of the school before the classes in history, art, literature 
and current events. 

The succeeding subjects indicate the character of this de- 
partment of the schools’ work : 


1900 

November : 
‘The Attitude of Political Parties toward Expansion, Mr. Adelbert Moot 
The Intellectual Life of Elizabethan Women, Miss Ella C, Lapham 


December: 


Social Conditions in the Elizabethan Age, Miss Ella C, Lapham 
Recital, - - . - - Mr, Seth Clark, Miss McClelland 
1901 
February : 
Ethical and Religious Life of Women during the 
Elizabethan Age. - - - . Miss Ella C. Lapham 
December : 
Life in South Africa, - - = = Miss Kellogg 
Nineteenth Century Madonnas, - - - Miss Edwina Spencer 
Recital, Mr. Seth Clark, Miss McClelland, Miss Louise Hussey 
1902 
Vebruary : 
The South African Struggle. -  - Mr. Hercules D. Viljoen 
March: 
Readings from Julius Cesar, ~~ = Mr, John Rummelt 
Conduct of Meetings according tu Parliamentary 
Rules, So - = + Mrs. A. PB, Wright 
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April : 
Readings from The Merchant of Venice, Mr, John Rummell 
Conduct of Meetings according to Parliamentary 
ict = = © es a oe Mrs. A. PB. Wright 
May: 


Millard Fillmore : The Compromise Measures 
of 1850, - - . - : - Mr. Frank R. Williams 


Besides the personal acknowledgements made, the school 
management desires to extend its thanks for the gifts recently 
received by the schools. 


FOR THE SEMINARY 


Basrelief, Parthenon, -  - 9 - = + + - Class of 1899 
Nike of Samothrace, = = o + 4 : - Class of 1900 
Bust of Froabel,  - . - - - - - Mrs. William S, Wicks 


Sums of money have been given from time to time for the 
building fund of the new school; a donation from the class of 
1901, the receipts from Field Day, 1901, the proceeds from the 
Lily Olmsted recital, arranged by Miss Lavalette R. Davidson, 
and the amount received from the Seminary play, conducted by 
Miss Gertrude Angell, have contributed to increase the invested 
sum of money. 

FOR THE ELMWOOD SCHOO! 
1899 


Oak desk and chair for the library, 
Miss Elsa James, Miss Jean Bissell, Miss Clara Moore 


Couch and pillows for the library, - - Teachers of the Elmwood School 
1900 
Classroom pictures, Children of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 


Pictures (framed) of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and Tyndall, 
: Mr, Loran Lewis, Jr. 


Pictures, -  -  - - too Mr, David Stenberg 
1901 

Chandelier for the library, =. == Boys of the Eighth Grade 
Rug for dressing room, = - - - Boys of the Eighth Grade 
Tron fence for the enclosure of lawn, . Nelson Holland Jewett 
Books for the library : 

Birds that Hunt and are Hunted, Blanchau 

Bird Neighbors, > = Be 

Bird Homes, - . Dugmore 

Palgrave Golden Treasury, - >} Class of 1901 


Lowell's Complete Poems, 
Holmes’ Complete Poems, - —- 
Browning’s Complete Poems, - 
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Picture for the Kindergarten (framed), “A Little 
Child Shall Lead Them,” = - ~~ ~—- ~~ ——«Russell Park Walbridge 
aheimibee = p= + = = + + Children of the School 
1902 
Portfolio of Photographs, - - — - 
Picture (framed), The Roman Forum, i 
Bust, The Hermes of Praxiteles, 


Receipts from Field Day. 


- + = Mr, David Stenberg 


Ee Class of 1502 


Firip Worx, Etmwoop ScHooi 


Requirements and Expense 
ADMISSION 

In order to enter upon the regular work of the Seminary, the 
student should have completed the grammar grade course of the 
Elmwood School or its equivalent. Applicants for admission to 
either school must bring from the schoo! most recently attended 
a certificate showing the work accomplished. 

The first three days of the school year will be devoted to the 
selection of courses, or grades, and subjects. Pupils are 
expected to be present for classification on September 17, 1902, 
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at nine o'clock. Places are taken for the entire half year. The 
right is reserved of requiring the withdrawal of any pupil who, 
for any cause, is a detriment to the schools. 


DirLomas 


The Elmwood Schoo! diplomas are of three classes: that 
based upon the minimum requirement demands the completion 
of the course in spelling, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, 
composition and geography; that covered by the maximum 
requirement, the completion of the elementary studies and one 
year of high school work in four additional subjects ; the interme- 
diate requirement includes the elementary subjects, with the addi- 
tion of fewer than four high school subjects. 

The Seminary diplomas are of two classes: four years of 
work, comprising an average of seventeen appointments a week, 
are required for the diploma of the College Preparatory Course ; 
an average of sixteen appointments for four years, or of thirteen 
appointments for five years, covers the requirements for the 
diploma of the English course, 


CERTIFICATES 


The Seminary certificate for college entrance is accepted by 
Wellesley, Vassar and Smith colleges. In order to obtain the 
college certificate, a student must give the required number of 
class appointments and take successfully the final examinations 
offered by the school. 

Certificates showing the amount of work covered are given 
to students who have completed four years of the Elective Course. 


ExanMINnaTIONs 


Examinations are held in both schools in January and June. 
Written tests are given upon the completion of short periods of 
work. 

In the promotion of pupils the knowledge and ability dis- 
played in the daily recitations is regarded, as well as the amount 
and exactness of information brought into immediate use in the 
examination. Students in their senior course obtaining a stand- 
ing in recitation of ninety per cent., or more, are excused from 
all examinations. 
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ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 


Absence at any time, especially at the beginning or the end 
of the year, involves serious loss to the pupil. Tardiness and 
dismissal from school before closing hours should be avoided. 
Parents are urged to codperate with the principal in securing 
prompt and complete attendance. When there is a valid reason 
for absence or tardiness, a written excuse signed by the parent 
should be sent to the school, Verbal messages requesting an 
absence during school hours are not satisfactory, 


Onussion or Lessons 


Lessons lost through absence or failure to prepare the work 
assigned, must be made up. Appointments with a tutor must be 
secured through the principal. 


Fes 


The fee for ins ion in the first year or the second year 
class of the Seminary is $140 per year; in the third or the fourth 
year class, $150 per year. 

The following table gives the yearly rates of tuition in the 
Elmwood School : 


Kindergarten - - - - = - $40 
Connecting Class or First Grade - = - 60 
Second Grade - - - - = % 7o 
Third Grade - - 2 = = A Bo 
Fourth Grade - - - - = s Bo 
Fifth Grade = - - = go 
Sixth Grade - - - 2 a 100 
Seventh Grade - = o = = = 100 
Eighth Grade (Minimum Course) - - 100 
Fighth Grade (Maximum Course) = - - 125 


No deduction will be made for absence or premature with- 
drawal, except in case of prolonged illness, when the school will 
bear half the loss. 

No deduction will be made where two or more pupils from 
the same family enter the school. 

Necessary books, stationery, material used in laboratory and 
other school supplies are provided at the ordinary retail price and 
the charge entered on the half-year bills, 
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General Information 
SCHOOL HOURS 


SEMINARY 


School opens at 8:45 in the morning, 
School closes at 1:20 in the afternoon. 


ELMwoop ScHcou 
School (including kindergarten) opens at g:00 in the morning 
Kindergarten closes at 11:39, 
First and second grades close at 12:30. 
Third and fourth grades close at 1:30. 
Fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades at 2:30. 


Home Srupy 
Home study is required in both schools and in all grades 
above the third. The amount varies according to the depart- 
ment and the ability of the pupil. 
Lencuzoxs 
A simple, warm luncheon, consisting of soup, milk or 
chocolate, meat, vegetables or eggs, and a plain dessert is 
served at each school for a nominal rate. Arrangements are 
also made for those who prefer to bring their own luncheons. 


Non-Resipent STUDENTS 

Suitable homes can be secured for non-resident students 
who desire to attend either school. If pupils are placed under 
the direction and care of teachers, additional expense will be 
incurred. 

Scuoot Recorps and Reports 

The records of the yearly and daily work are kept in the 
office at 213 Btyant Street. From these records reports are filled 
out and sent each month to the parents or guardians. 


Hearth REeGULATIons 

A statement regarding the health of pupils is required before 
admission to the gymnasium can be obtained. 

Notices should be sent whenever any infectious disease 
appears in a house from which a pupil attends either school. 
Upon the return of a pupil who has been ill, a physician’s cer- 
titicate of health must be presented. 
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In case of the following diseases, compulsory absence from 
school will be enforced as follows : 

Scarlet fever—Six weeks from the beginning. 

Measles—Three weeks from the attack, 

Chicken-pox—Three weeks, 

Whooping Cough—Until cough has ceased. 

Diphtheria—Five weeks, or until the return to school is pro- 
nounced safe by a physician. 


Srupznts’ Mgevinc, BUFFALO SEMINARY 


Outline of the Distory of the Buffalo Seminary 

In its educational aspect the period from 1820 to 1860 in 
this country was marked by the establishment of seminaries 
affording advanced instruction for girls. Despite the almost 
universal preference for a superficial and mainly ornamental 
training for young ladies, the ‘higher education” of that day, 
advocated by such women as Emma Willard, Catherine Beecher, 
and Mary Lyon, could not fail to secure public interest and sup- 
port, thus eventually preparing the way for institutions of colle- 
giate rank. 
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Ten years before the incorporation of any high grade col- 
legiate school for women, a few earnest men of the city of 
Buffalo, feeling ‘that the honor and welfare of a great city 
depended more upon its institutions of learning and religion than 
upon its commerce, manufactures and wealth, and believing it 
folly, and worse than folly, to send their daughters to distant 
cities for their education,” decided to establish a school in which 
subjects of high school and college grade should be thoroughly 
and intelligently taught. 

In March, 1851, a public meeting was held at the Phelps 
House, subscriptions of stock were obtained, and a board of 
trustees elected, consisting of the following gentlemen: Samuel 
T. Pratt, Aaron Rumsey, Benjamin Hodge, Thomas M. Foote, 
Dennis Bowen, Charles E. Clarke, Joseph Dart, George B. Wal- 
bridge, Judson Harmon and James Hollister. So efficient was 
the leadership and so great was the interest in the new project 
that by September fifteen of that year the opening of the 
school was made possible. 

Acting upon the advice of Charles E, West, then principal 
of the Rutger Institute, who had been asked to consult with the 
trustees as to the best method of organizing the new institution, 
the Johnson cottage was selected as the home for the school and 
arrangements were made for the erection of a suitable recitation 
hall. 

The gifts presented to the academy were many and gen- 
erous. Among the liberal contributors was Jabez Goodell, who 
gave over ten thousand dollars to the new enterprise. As an 
expression of their ‘‘regard for his many virtues, and also of 
their sense of indebtedness for this philanthropic act, the stock- 
holders unanimously resolved that the edifice should receive the 
name of Goodell Hall.” 

On July 6th, 1852, the large and well-appointed building, 
costing about $40,000, was dedicated. The most important 
address of the occasion was delivered by Doctor West, who had 
been secured as the head of the new seat of leaning Nothing 
can more clearly show the changes that have taken place in the 
city of Buffalo than the following quotation taken from this 
address. In describing the school surroundings Dr. West says: 
«The academy site is one of the most eligible and beautiful in 
the city, and by its refirement from the noise and bustle of busi- 
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ness is admirably fitted for the purposes of education, * * * 
It is an solated plot of ground fronting on one of the most 
beantiful avenues for private residence.” 


The nine years of Doctor West's administration were filled 
with vigorous and influential work. A high standard of scholar- 
ship was maintained. Subjects now presented in the first years 
of the college course were then taught in the ‘Collegiate Depart- 
ment” of the academy. In the teaching of mathematics, solid 
and spherical geometry and trigonometry, the school had an 
excellent reputation. Above all else the high scholarship, broad. 
sympathies, and lofty ideals of the principal, made the school a 
powerful element in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
many Buffalo women. 

Upon the resignation of Doctor West, Reverend Albert T. 
Chester was chosen as his successor. In relinquishing the 
pastorate of the North Presbyierian Church Doctor Chester 
demonstrated his belief that the cause of education—especially 
as related to the advancement of women—was as traly sacred 
as that of the church itself. Among the important events 
comiected with the nearly thirty years of Doctor Chester's 
supervision were the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the academy and the erection of the Chapter 
House 

At the call of the trustees seventy of the graduates met to 
perfect plans for the observance of the occasion. At the reunion, 
which was the result of this gathering, an alumni association 
was formed, with Mrs. John S. Noyes as the first president. 

« The Graduates’ Association” was the first woman's club in 
Buffalo, and it still continues to hold a high place among the 
literary societies of the city. At the meetings held on Friday 
aftemoon of each week, from November to April, a well-planned 
course of study is presented, the discussion of which contributes 
to the intellectual pleasure and progress of the alumna. The 
existence of such a vigorous association is an important element 
toward the maintenance and growth of the school. 

In 1885, Mrs, Charles F. Hartt accepted the position of asso- 
ciate principal. Two years later she became the principal. 
Retaining everything that experience had shown to be of value, 
Mrs. Hartt instituted changes made necessary by the advance- 
ment in the science of education. In place of the collegiate 
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work heretofore given in connection with secondary school sub- 
jects, a course preparatory to college entrance was offered, and 
the entrance certificate was obtained from the leading colleges 
for women. Teachers prepared by special study to teach 
science, history and the languages were invited to become mem- 
bers of the school faculty, and a gymnasium and kindergarten 
were added to the school departments. Frequent and valuable 
additions were made to the school library, while the collection 
of photographs obtained by Mrs. Hartt abroad made attractive 
the rooms and halls of the school building and increased the 
effectiveness of the courses in art, history and literature. 

In 1889, by permission of the State Board of Regents of the 
University of New York the school discarded its old-time name 
of Buffalo Female Academy and was henceforth known as the 
Buffalo Seminary. 

Although the instruction and equipment of the Seminary 
were of a high order and the upper departments were liberally 
patronized, the attendance in the lower departments decreased, 
chiefly on account of the location of the school. The encroach- 
ments of business were rapidly destroying those characteristics 
which had made the site suitable for a young ladies’ seminary 
in the time of Doctor West; and the establishment of good 
private schools in the new residence section of the city afforded 
more convenient opportunities for the younger pupils. 

Accordingly, in 1899, it was decided to combine the werk of 
the upper grades of the Seminary with the primary work of some 
other school. Thus an educational union between the Seminary 
and the Elmwood School was arranged under the direction of 
Miss Jessica E. Beers. 

In the following year the Seminary was removed from the 
historic buildings where for nearly half a century its work had 
been conducted, and temporary quarters were secured at the 
Twentieth Century Club House, in rooms devoted to the use of 
the Alumnze Association. 

In the Twentieth Century hall the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the school was celebrated. The attendance 
of the Alumnze in order of graduation was large and enthusiastic, 
the first class, 1852, being represented by two-thirds of its mem- 
bers. Mrs. George Wadsworth, who had delivered an address 
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at the twenty-fifth anniversary, spoke for the alumne, giving 
historical reminiscences and helpful counsel. 

The present enrollment of graduates includes over six 
hundred fifty names. Of these Buffalo has contributed the largest 
number. Western New York is widely represented in the list, as 
well as sixteen different states and two foreign countries, 

Among the Alumnz many have distinguished themselves in 
educational and philanthropic lines; and no lesser distinctions 
have been achieved in the successful performance of the complex 
duties of modern domestic and social life. 

In the selection of the teachers who have served the Semi- 
nary the choice of so many men and women educated in 
higher institutions of learning gives evidence of the progressive 
policy of the school. Especial mention should be made of Carl 
Adam, for many years the efficient instructor in music, and of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Forbes, who for twenty-five years so ably pre- 
sided over the collegiate department. 

To the large company of the best citizens of Buffalo, who, 
without remuneration, have acted as trustees of this school, its 
continuance and successful work have been mainly due. While 
all have been of influence, some have been distinguished beyond 
the city of their residence. These men of broad and generous 
culture and of well-known ability in business and in the profes- 
sions, have given time, thought and money for the welfare of 
what they regarded as a sacred trust. 

The influence of the Buffalo Seminary extending over more 
than half a century of educational activity, has been a signifi- 
cant force in the development of this community. The same 
zeal and intelligence that have insured its past progress and 
extended its influence can be depended upon to maintain its 
position among the foremost secondary schools of the country. * 


*The facts for this historical outline were gathered from the former catalogues of the 
‘Seminary and from addresses of Doctor Albert J. Chester and Doctor Charles E, West. 
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Spring Narurk Worx, ELMwoop Scnoo. 


Outline of the Bistory of the Elmwood School 


The school was established on September 9, 1889, in a 
dwelling house at 235 West Utica Street. Miss Emma Gibbons, 
of Buffalo, who had recently been graduated from the Normal 
Department of the Ethical Culture School in New York City, 
selected the location and secured the first pupils. ‘To her energy 
and enthusiasm the inception of the school was due. 

The foundation of the school was the kindergarten, and upon 
this foundation the succeeding departments of the institution have 
been gradually built. 

At first the plan of work and method of teaching were influ- 
enced to a great extent by the ideals and aims of the Ethical Cul- 
jure School ; but later a somewhat different policy was evolved, 
more exactly adapted to the requirements of the Elmwood pupils. 

In the early days of the enterprise Miss Jessica K. Beers had 
charge of the kindergarten, while Miss Gibbons taught the pri- 
mary classes. After two years’ trial of this arrangement, although 
the school continued to increase in numbers, its founders decided 
te abandon the enterprise for the purposes of study elsewhere. 
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Before this intention could be carried out Mrs. Adelbert Moot, 
Mrs. Austin R. Preston and Mrs. Louis A. Bull induced Miss 
Beers to remain and to continue the work. An executive com- 
mittee, composed of these ladies, with Mrs. Charles A Sweet and 
Mrs. Alexander M. Curtis, assumed the financial control. and on 
September 21, 1891, the school was reopened at 185 Bryant 
Street. 

In the course of a few months Mrs. Moot and Mrs. Preston 
obtained subscriptions sufficient for the erection of a school 
building, which was begun in April, 1892, and was ready for 
occupancy on October 3c of that year. The cost and equipment 
of the building represented about $39,° 

When the new building, perfect in its adaptation to school 
purposes, was opened, the faith of the supporters found justifica 
tion in the greatly increased attendance and in the manifestation 


of a widespread interest in a school devoted to modern methods 
of teaching. 

Upon the completion of the building Miss Gibbons returned 
as associate principal. She introduced the Swedish gymnastics 
and Sloyd, and taught these and other subjects for two years. 

For a time the financial management was in the hands of a 
committee consisting of Mr. Austin R. Preston, Mr. Edward R, 
Rice and Mr, Charles A. Pooley. 

In 1895 the organization of the school had so far progressed 
that a certificate of incorporation was obtained. The members 
of the first board of trustees were as follows; Mr. Edward R. 
Rice, president ; Miss Jessica E. Beers, vice-president ; Mr. Austin 
R. Presto. secretary; Mrs. Carlton R, Jewett, Mrs. Arthur 
Bissell, Mrs, Georxe B. Sawyer, Mrs. Louis A. Bull, Mr. Adel- 
bert Moot, Mr. William B. Hoyt, Mr, Jolin B. Olmsted, Mr. 
Frank Sickels, Mr. Francis Coftins. Later Mrs. Arthur Bissell, 
Mrs. George P. Sawyer and Mr. Frank Sickels resigned, and Mr. 
Stephen M. Clement and Mr. Henry Ware Sprague were elected 
to the board. 

Fellewing the completion of the organization, attention was 
directed toward the enlargement and improvement of the equip- 
ment. The most approved apparatus was purchased for the 
matjual work of the shop and kindergarten, additional teachers 
trained in scientific methods were secured, model schools in this 
country and Europe were visited by the principal and their best 
features were adapted to the condition of the school. 
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Appreciation of this generous and effective provison for the 
co-education of children led to a desire for the extension of the 
school course. It was evident that the addition of a high school 
department would demand more space than the school now 
afforded. Accordingly Mrs. Adelbert Moot again came to the aid 
of the school, and assisted by Mrs. George P. Sawyer and other 
friends of the institution secured the funds necessary for the 
erection of a second building. ‘The new hall contained a gym- 
nasium, studio, laboratory and class rooms for the use of 
advanced students. 

In 1895 a fund was presented for the foundation of a library 
in memory of Doctor Louis A. Bull, whose intelligent support and 
keen appreciation contributed to the early development of the 
school. Frequent gifts of valuable books from patrons and pupils 
have been added to the collection. 

For the sake of obtaining the latest opinions concerning 
school management, the principal spent the year 1896-97 in 
attendance at the Pedagogical Department of the New York Uni- 
versity. This was made practicable by the competent super- 
vision of Miss Antoinette Bigelow, who was assisted by Mr, 
Charles B, Ames. 

The co-educational work of the new high school department 
was carried on for two years. At the expiration of that time it 
was decided, for financial reasons, to close this department to 
boys. The course for girls, however, was continued until an 
alliance between the Elmwood and the Seminary transferred the 
students in the high school to the older institution. 

An existence of thirteen years has tested the value of the 
methods employed in the Elmwood School and has proved the 
efficiency of its course of study. Its graduates have maintained 
an exceptional standing in the public and private schools which 
they have entered. 

There is every reason why money should be spent freely 
for the maintenance of foundation work in teaching. Endow- 
ment is as necessary for elementary as for university education 
in order to obtain the best and highest training. 

The Elmwoed School has had no endowment except the 
contributions of parents desirous of obtaining the best educational 
advantages for their children; yet it has provided at a low rate 
of tuition resources of knowledge and training such as have long 
been obtainable only in higher institutions of learning. 
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Recent Graduates of the Schools 


THE BUFFALO SEMINARY 


Crass oF 1894 
Camille Block, Nellie T. Cutler (Niagara Falls), Hattie T. Drake, Caro 
L. Ford, Emma Haines, Ethel Hollister, Alice L, Houle, Florence L, Howland, 
Grace E. James, Lillian D, Jewett, Maude E. Montgumery, Agnes Mynter, 
Martha L. Kansom, Nellie C. Smith, Bertha Spaulding, Alma E. White. 


Crass or 1895 

Florence Adsit, Florence Ellsworth Barrows, Laura Grace Babcock 
(Silver Creek, N. Y.}, Louise Germain Cowing, Julia Keyes Cowles, Alice 
Hewins Curtiss, Grace Elida Danforth, Florence Louise DeLany, Alice Lucy 
Evans, Georgia Carter Eldred, Emma Caroline Eisele, Bertha Fosbinder, 
May Lydia Fosburgh, Marion H. Hebard, Blanche Hutchinson, Jeannette 
Putnam Keating, Mabel Rachel Letchworth, Josephine Mariun Loomis, Hope 
Mason, Mabel Nancy Matthews, Elizabeth Grosvenor Pierce, Marion Edwina 
Spencer, Josephine Hunt Sicard, Grace Barbara Trible, Louise Henrietta 
Walbridge, Grace Whitney. Anna Belle Wing. 


Crass or 1896 2 
Virginia Ball, Olga M. Browne, Frances Duren Delany, Edith Brett 
Donaldson, Florence Amelia Elsworth, Florence Churchill Fowler, Margaret 
Hayes, Anna Beatrice Levi, Mary Virginia Mitchell, S. Blanche Ogden, Lucy 
Olmsted, Florence Edith Romer, Christina Florence Smith, Louise Jeanette 
Waters, Mabel Kathryn Wheeler, 


Crass oF 1897 
Annie Pratt Chittenden, Elizabeth T. Coakley, Alice Marion Donaldson, 
Anna B, Fosbinder, Edna Marie Gale (Big Rapids, Mich.), Eleanor Benedict 
Hotchkiss, Matilda Misner, Mabel I. Sloan, Ruth L, Stainton, Grace Zink. 
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Crass or 1898 


Gracia Sanford Bridgman, Helen Frances Chamberlain, Laila Francelia 
Culbertson, Mabel Sarah Danelsen, Mary Dorr, Marie Louise Elsworth, Edith 
Abbie Fenton, Alice Gardner Francis, Marjorie Gatchell, Ellen Louise Hussey, 
Beslah §. Levi, Margaret M. Little, Elizabeth Hamlin Macniel, Emily Mynter, 
Edith Clara Nagel, Louise Day Pierce, Frances R, Pollard, Florence Wilson 
Richert, Harriet Harrington Sickels, Ethel Louise Stern, Blanche Cathryn 
Weill, Mildreth Layton Woodruff. 


Crass oF 1899 


Emily Barr, Agnes Persis Henson, Mary Evelyn Bowen (La Salle, 8. ¥.) 
Xdith Bradley, Myrtle Elizabeth Cant, Genevieve Claire Chipwan, Maude 
Kellogg Cofran, Nellie J. Colegrove (Salamanca, N. Y.), Frances Eleanor 
Coppins, Edna Frances Crate, Fedora Edgar (Easton, Pa.), Alice Edna Fowler, 
Mabel Gardner, Genevieve Clark Hingston, Harrict Putnam Keating, Joan 
Laverack, Emma Pearl Letchworth, Bula Ethleene Lincoln (Iroquois, N. ¥-); 
Nettie McDougall, Susan Peironnet Pierce, Gertrude Rumsey, Julie Catherine 
Siafford, ‘Tilla Louise Swales (Detroit, Mich.), Georgia Ella Tabor, Grace 
Walbridge, Mildred Reine Warner, Henrietta Graham Watson, facia R 
Williams. Margaret Wilson, Myrtie Isabel Woods. 


C1ass OF 1900 


Wendella Benson, Jean Christine Bissell, Jeannette Ovens Bryant. 
Elizabeth Hill Coffran, Florence Vedder Cook, Marion Avery Cook, Georgia 
Lucile Cutler, Rebecea Chapin Edwards (Lancasters N, Y.), Charlotte Susan 
Guild, Louisa Hayes, Lillian May Hofeller. Margaret Linton Hotchkiss, Emily 
‘Alice Hubbell, Elsa Donnell James, Sally Gertrude Knight, Grace Philips 
Laurence (West Hampton Beach, J. 1), Lallie Joe Moody (Sylvan, Texas), 
Clara Stanton More, Margaret Miner Norton, Lilian Brown Sears, Anna 
Shepard, Olive Clark Swaine (Afton, Towa). 


CLass OF 1901 


Mabel Adelaide Altman, Katharine Worth Butler, Dotha Denison 
Dart, Annie Elizabeth Germain, Gertrude Montgomerie Kellogg, Winifred 
Olive Knight, Charlotte West Norton, Marion Bell Robbins, Marion Shepard, 
Harriet Allen Sill, Laura Walbridge, Florence Thornburgh Warner. 


Crass oF 1902 


Charlotte Evstaplieve Coit, Frances Elizabeth Fitch, Monique Ellen 
dsay, Ella Cecilia MacKinnon, Marta Milinowski, Gertrude 


Johnson, Edna 
Mary Wendt. 


ELMWOOD SCHOOI. 
Crass OF 1909 


¥lsie Louise Fenton, Ester Lyall Fosburgh, Helen Fulligar Rice, Lucy 
‘Amelia White, Harry North Frear, Welles Van Ness Moot, 
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Cass OF 1901 
Katherine F. Abell, Virginia E. Bartlett, Jeanette Bissell, Adelaide 1. 
Burns, Harriet G. Byers, Sanford H. Dickinson, E. Ray Goetz, Fanny BR. 
Hil, Jean M. Huddleston, Nelson Holland Jewett, Mary Louise Hamadelil 
Edmund Robbins, Winifred B. Smith, Van Loan Whitehead, Grace F, Wicks. 
Kar Withelm. . 


CLass OF 1902 


Spencer Bailey Bull, Floyd Harry Crego, Edward Henry Croll, Mar- 
guerite Holmes, Richard Stanton Holmes, Cecil de Blaquiére Howard, Carlton 
Clarke Jewett, Seward Ailelbert Moot, Allen Seymour Olmsted, Helen 
Haldane Pierce, Louise Lewis Preston. ‘ 


Additions to the Louis A. Bull Library 


The following books were recently added to the library : 


HISTORY 
SuAlek—The United States of Ameriea. 2 Vols. 
Ripparn —listory of the United States. 

—Histury of Buffalo and Erie Co. 2 Vols. 

RoosrvkLtT—The Rough Riders. 
Greery—Men of Achievement. 
Manarey—Old Greek Life. 
Euctrsroy—Strange Stories from History. 
SawveR—The Inhabitants of the Philippines. 
Cu Keit—The Story of the Nation—Carthage. 
PRENTICR—History of New York, 
Sxverance—Old Trail of the Niagara Frontier. 
Bot tTon—Famous American Statesmen. 
Corrin—Drum-Beat of the Nation, 
Cortin—Building of the Nation. 
Corvin—Marching to Victory. 


Corvin—Redeeming the Republic. 
LITERATURE 

Gorrikr—Myths of Greece and Rome. 

Iit-ArsDELL—American and British Authors, 

Beirinscu—aAge of Fable. 

SkInneR~ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 2 Vols. 

Barpwty —Old Stories of the East. 

Barpwin—Plutarch’s Lives. 

Waiace—Ben-Hur. 

SsitH—A Complete Manual of English Literature. 
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x 
“SRuMMELL-BERLIN—Aims and Ideals of Representative America 


HasinctTon—Castara. 
glish Reprints, 


ASCHAM—The Schuulmaster. { 


OGRAPHY 
A New Physical Geography. 2 Vols. 
TrisrRAM—Ramblers in Japan. 


Goss Wonders of the Great De 
Braisprt. Practical Physiology, 
Proctor Half Hours with the Stars. 


Srupro, Exmwoop Scuoor 
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